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The  article  in  the  last  issue  regarding  Frank  Katen's  long 
career  elicited  a number  of  letters  offering  testimonials 
and  tributes  to  our  esteemed  colleague.  One  missive,  sent 
by  long  time  customer  Art  Crawmer  of  Laurel,  Maryland,  is 
typical  of  the  feelings  expressed  by  ail  of  my  readers. 

In  reading  your  article  on  Frank  Katen  I felt  I 
had  to  relay  to  you  my  experiences  with  Mr. 
katen.  Out  of  respect,  I have  never  been  able  to 
cal  1 him  Frank . 

I began  my  collection  of  and  interest  in 
numismatic  literature  through  you  and  Coin  World 
about  seven  years  ago  and  I had  never  heard  of 
Frank  Katen;  although  I am  a Maryland  resident 
and  live  within  twenty  miles  of  his  coin  shop. 

I attended  my  first  Katen  sale  almost  by  acci- 
dent while  attending  a coin  show  in  Lanham, 
Maryland  and  I have  tried  not  to  miss  any  Katen 
auctions  since  my  introduction.  There  is  no  rush 
or  push  to  sell  items  as  fast  as  possible.  Eacn 
person  is  at  a Katen  auction  because  he  enjoys 
collecting.  Part  of  the  fun  of  a Katen  auction 
is  listening  to  Mr.  Katen’s  reminiscences  about 
numismatic  events  .and  people  during  his  career. 

Mr.  Katen  is  an  honorable  businessman  who  ex- 
presses concern  about  the  hobby  and  works  for 
the  improvement  of  numismatics. 

Finally,  usually  when  I go  to  pick  up  m.y  lots 
won  at  his  auction  I take  m.y  son  with  me.  Mr. 

Katen  always  has  a piece  of  candy  and  a token 
for  Stephen  before  we  leave  his  shop.  This 
simple  act  of  care  and  kindness  will  always  mean 
a lot  to  me  and  I am  very  thankful  that  men  like 
Mr.  Katen  are  around  to  give  the  nobby  dignity, 
pride  and  professionalism. 
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I would  like  nothing  better  than  at  some  time  in 
the  future  to  add  Katen’s  100th  auction  sale 
catalogue  to  my  collection. 


Minneapolis  bibliophile  and  frequent  contributor  to  The 
Repository,  Remy  Bourne,  penned  the  following  article 
which  should  be  of  interested  to  the  collectors  of  numis- 
matic periodicals. 

FRANK  KATEN'S  FIXED  PRICE  LISTS 
AND  LAURESE ' S LITTLE  LIST  TOO 

A good  bibliophile's  library  should  contain  all  of  Frank 
and  Laurese  Katen's  65-*-  auction  catalogues.  Hours  and 
hours  can  be  spent  paging  through  these  sales,  where  may 
be  found  the  rare  and  scarce  literature  offered  both  from 
the  U.  S.  and  abroad. 

If  one  has  collected  the  Katen’s  tixea  price  lists  rrom 
the  1 940 ' s to  date,  he  can  a iso  spend  an  equal  amount  of 
time  enjoying  the  offerings.  They  too  contain  titles  of 
equal  rarity  and  scarcity. 


Listed  below  are  the  Katen's  fixed  price  lists  currently 
in  my  1 i brary . 


Vol  . 

No. 

Whole  No. 

Mo. 

Year 

PP 

Contents  & Remarks 

6 

11/1 

1945 

12 

Large  Cents,  Liter- 
ature, Supplies 

10 

1947 

58 

Coins  of  the  World 

10A 

11/10 

1947 

6 

Coins  of  the  World 

10B 

N.D. 

4 

Coins  of  the  World 

12 

4 

1948 

12 

Li terature 

14 

10/1 

1948 

24 

Li terature 

1 1 

5 

1953 

6 

Literature,  Odd  & 
Curious,  Foreign  Cur- 

rency 

26 

2/3 

1955 

6 

Literature,  Foreign 
Coins 

7 

1 

28 

1 

1956 

8 

Li terature.  Medals, 
Tokens  (Glendining 
catalogues  from  the 
1950's  were  offered 
with  buyers'  names  & 
printed  pr 1 ’ s) 

7 

2 

29 

2/5 

1956 

8 

Li terature 

7 

3 

30 

7 

1 956 

8 

Li terature 

7 

4 

31 

9 

1 956 

8 

Literature  (A  com- 

pi ete. set  of  Mehl ' s 
.Numismatic  Monthly 

was  offered  at  $65.00 
- A set  sold  in  Wil- 
son ' s 1/23/88  sale 
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7 


8 

8 


8 


9 

10 


5 


32 


33 

34 


3R 


D 


36 

37 


12 


1 956  8 


3 

5/6 


1957 

1957 


8 

8 


1 1 


1957  8 


10 

1 


1958 

1959 


8 

8 


for  $1,100.00!) 

Li terature  (Complete 
set  of  Numismatist 
from  1894  to  1955  in 
red  keratol  offered 
at  $350.  Most  A.N.S. 
Museum  Notes  were 
offered  at  under  $3.) 
Literature 

Literature  (Again  the 
Mehl ' s Numi smatic 
Monthly  complete 
set  offered  - going 
unsold  from  1956) 

Li terature.  Porce- 
lain, Coins,  Medals 
(Bound  Mehl  sales  in 
blue  cloth-are  these 
deluxe  catalogs  or 
Just  copies  bound  for 
a library?) 

Li terature 

Li terature,  Canadian 
Coins,  Medals,  tokens 
(The  I 920  Miller  sal e 
by  Elder  with  28  pho- 
tographic plates  and 
printed  prl  offered 
at  $25.  Also  included 
at  $12.50  was  Elder 
sale  of  the  Wi 1 son 
col  lection  with  28 
p 1 ates  & pr 1 ) 


10 

2 

38 

5 

1959 

8 

Literature,  Coins  of 
the  World 

1 1 

1 

39 

6 

1960 

24 

Li terature 

1 1 

2 

40 

12 

1960 

24 

Li terature 

12 

1 

41 

4 

1961 

32 

Li terature.  Porcelain 
Coins  and  Medals 

12 

2 

42 

10 

1961 

32 

Li terature 

13 

1 

43 

12 

1962 

40 

Li terature 

14 

1 

44 

6 

1963 

40 

Li terature 

44-4 

N.D. 

1963 

4 

Canadian  Tokens;  Lit- 
erature 

44-5 

12 

1963 

6 

Li terature 

44-6 

8 

1964 

10 

Li terature 

15 

1 

45 

1 2 

1964 

56 

Literature;  Gold  and 
Porcelain  Coins 

16 

1 

46 

1 1 

1965 

64 

Li terature  (Extensive 
1 i sting  of  books  and 
periodicals  on  medals 
and  tokens) 

46-A 

10 

1967 

16 

Li terature 

46 -B 

1 2 

1967 

32 

Li terature 

46-C 

3 

1968 

30 

Li terature 

47 

3 

1969 

128 

Li terature 

h 

47-A 

10 

1969 

8 

Li terature 
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47- B 1 1970  4 Literature 

I believe  this  concludes  the  fixed  price  list  offerings  by 
the  Katens  until  the  past  year  or  so  when  a few  small  four 
page  lists  were  issued . 


Laurese  Katen  published  at  least  one  fixed  price  list  and 
possibly  two;  however,  I am  only  aware  of  the  following. 


No . Mo . 

Year 

Lots 

PP 

Contents 

1 4 

1968 

753 

10 

Foreign  Coins 

Those  interested  in  studying  past  auction  sales  and  fixed 
price  lists  such  as  the  above  will  soon  learn  that  a com- 
plete set  of  Mehl's  Numismatic  Monthly  might  be  rarer  than 
the  12  or  so  known  first  six  volumes  of  The  Numismatist  or 
that  up  until  a couple  of  years  ago  it  was  simple  to 
assemble  a complete  set  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Numismatics  from  fixed  price  list  offerings  or  auction 
sales. 

Good  Col lecting! 


Longtime  reader,  and  noted  numismatic  author  David  Lange 
recently  submitted  the  following  article  first  published 
in  the  January,  1947  issue  of  The  Numismatic  Scrapbook 
Magazine.  I find  it  a delightful  f i rst-hand^narrat i ve  on 
the  flavor  of  the  numismatic  scene  in  turn-of-the-century 
America . 

Recol  lections  of  an  old  Collection 

toy  Thomas  L_  . El  den 

Scene.  A New  York  Auction  in  1902. 

In  that  year,  1902,  the  writer  was  living  in  Pittsburgh. 

He  had  Just  established  himself  as  a coin. dealer,  whole- 
time, although  he  had  for  long  years  been  collecting  and 
selling  some  coins.  He  used  to  make  trips  to  New  York, 
visiting  Hoboken  and  other  sections  hunting  up  coins. 

So  he  sauntered  into  Low's  auction  sales  room  in  1902.  The 
room  was  located  upstairs,  in  a small  building  on  4th  Ave. 
and  the  auctioneer  was  one  Henry  C.  Merry. 

Here's  the  Picture.  The  coins  were  mostly  in  envelopes, 
but  a few  of  the  gems  were  carefully  boxed  and  exhibited 
inside  a small  case  maybe  3x5  feet  on  the  side.  In  saun- 
tered the  Chapman  brothers,  on  their  return  from  a coin 
hunting  trip  to  Europe.  They  were  hadrly  on  speaking  terms 
with  Low,  due  to  some  disagreement,  yet  their  curiosity 
led  them  to  look  over  the  room,  the*visitors  and  also  the 
rarest  pieces.  Hudson  Chapman  walks  quietly  to  the  small 
case  and  asks  to  examine  a Lora  Baltimore  six  pence  and  an 
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uncirculated  1796  U.  S.  Dime.  After  careful  comparison  of 
notes  by  the  two  Chapmans  they  put  the  coins  back  and 
quietly  walked  out  of  the  room.  They  looked  but  did  not 
bid.  Such  was  their  feeling  towards  Low  on  that  occasion. 
Presently  appears  in  the  room  Mr.  Low,  a pompous  looking 
man  with  a round  face  and  a shiny  bald  head.  He  wore  a 
mustache  snow  white  and  puffed  at  a long  cigar.  He  had  on 
a Prince  Albert  coat  and  a white  vest.  He  was  dressed  to 
kill  as  the  saying  goes  and  looked  fully  the- part  of  a 
prosperous  and  successful  businessman.  Well  he  might  be  as 
he  was  about  the  only  coin  cataloguer  in  the  great  city  of 
New  York.  The  older  Frossard  had  died  and  the  young  Fros- 
sard  was  only  beginning  to  hold  a few  scattered  sales.  Low 
had  a sale  about  every  two  months. 

Low  was  cheerful  and  confident.  After  the  coins  were  put 
away  the  small  crowd  took  chairs.  I noticed  men  like  H.  T. 
Dawson,  Isaac  Cary  of  Brooklyn,  Hi  1 Iyer  Ryder,  mayoe  Carl 
Wurtzbach.  Low  was  deliberate.  His  sales  seldom  ran  over 
five  hundred  lots  and  sometimes  barely  four  hundred.  It 
was  a long  session  always  as  he  sold  very  slowly,  indul- 
ging in  a good  many  comments.  He  held  his  entire  lot  of 
bid  sheets,  usually  not  over  85,  in  one  hand,  and  there 
were  frequent  pauses  to  look  up  a doubtlful  bid  or  to  in- 
quire into  the  standing  of  the  bidder  before  he  allowed 
Merry  to  knock  down  a lot.  At  times  the  progress  became 
tedious,  even  exasperating  to  some  people  in  the  room  who 
had  to  wait  around  for  hours  to  get  to  a lot  they  were 
interested  in. 

Of  course  prices  were  far  below  today's.  The  uncirculated 
1796  dime  sold  for  $15.00,  the  Lord  Baltimore  six  pence, 
really  a gem  brought  only  $20.00.  Those  were  indeed  low 
prices.  1877  cents,  three  and  five  cent  coins  were  not 
bringing  $2  each,  in  fact  the  1877  proof  cent  went  as  low 
as  $1.15  each  - yes  the  $45  coins  of  today.  Minor  proof 
sets  of  1877  were  usually  sold  as  a lot. 

So  Low's  sale  moved  slowly  along.  There  was  no  rush  and 
everyone  had  ample  time  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  to  bid 
before  any  lot  was  knocked  down.  Yet  Low  sales  were  on  the 
level  and  bona  fide.  He  merely  wanted  to  see  Justice  done 
to  the  lots.  The  sales  started  at, two  o'clock  and  it  was 
lucky  if  they  ended  at  six  p.m.  Deliveries  were  slow  and 
painful,  in  fact  Mr.  Low  frequently  invited  bidders  to  go 
and  get  their  lots  the  following  day  at  his  office  which 
was  then  a building  near  23rd  Street  on  4th  Avenue.  Dawson 
bid  on  ancient  bronzes.  Cary  collected  U.  S.  silver.  Ryder 
collected  early  American.  -Ryder  attended  my  very  first 
sale  in  New  York  in  1905;  so  did  Carl  Wurtzbach.  So  did 
Dawson.  Frossard  had  gone;  left  town  for  some  unaccounta- 
ble reason,  never  to  return.  What  became  of  him  I have 
never  learned. 

Low's  sales  continued  for  a time  on  4th  Avenue,  then  Merry 
died  and  Dan  Kennedy  took  his  place.  Low  held  sales  at 
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various  Places,  finally  at  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel.  Then  he 
moved  to  New  Rochelle  where  he  died  about  1924. 


When  I announced  my  new  consignment  fee  schedule  in  the 
last  number,  I more  or  less  anticipated  some  negative 
feedback  from  some  readers.  Surpri singly , I received  only 
one  letter  vehemently  opposing  the  revised  rates.  A por- 
tion is  published  here,  along  with  a few  of  my  comments 
which  were  relayed  to  the  writer. 

"I  understand  your  concern  with  the  cost  of  handling  low 
value  material.  BUT  I do  not  agree  with  your  new  fee 
schedule.  I fear  your  approach  will  have  little  or  no  ef- 
fect on  bidders,  but  will  have  inordinately  negative  in- 
fluence on  consignors.  A 40%  charge  on  material  that  re- 
alizes S20.00  or  less  is,  in  my  opinion,  off  the  wall. 
Consider  your  own  Sale  XVII.  Using  your  figures,  on  the 
$50,022  you  realized  $4,503  at  15%  and  $3,002  at  10% 
(buyer's  premium)  for  a total  of  $7,505.00.  That  doesn't 
sound  too  bad  to  me.  Invoices  always  include  Handling  and 
Postage.  This  last  time  my  nandling  charge  was  $8.00.  That 
is  about  6%  of  my  successful  bid  total.  It  is  also  about 
5%  of  my  total  invoice.  I'm  not  objecting  to  this.  1 Just 
don't  think  you're  taking  the  beating  you  want  us  to  be- 
lieve you  are.  Now  if  you  simply  want  more  money  — Just 
say  so.  Maybe  you  could  raise  your  consignors’  fee,  but 
the  sliding  scale  you  propose  is  out  of  whack.  Should  you 
raise  the  buyers'  fee  to  1 5% ? 

"Your  new  schedule  won't  bother  buyers,  but  it  sure  ought 
to  bother  the  hell  out  of  consignors.  Maybe  you  should 
switch  to  handling  high  grade  material  only.  Let  it  be 
known  that  you  are  not  interested  in  material  valued  at 
less  than  $100.00  per  lot.  Even  at  that,  your  new  schedule 
is  punishing.  Your  schedule  presents  some  difficult  con- 
trasts for  a consignor.  Suppose  you  estimate  a lot  at 
$1100.00,  but  it  realizes  $950.00.  That  means  that  the 
consignor  pays  a fee  of  $142.00  instead  of  *110.00.  Not 
good  numbers.  An  estimate  of  $110.00  would  have  a con- 
signor assume  a fee  of  $27.50.  But,  if  the  price  realized 
were  only  $100.00,  the  fee  would  be  $30.00.  I think  your 
schedule  is  too  harsh  at  the  cross-over  points. 

"How  do  I see  this  affecting  me?  Well,  I think  that  from 
now  on  I should  not  bid  on  items  valued  at  less  than 
$50.00.  This  presents  no  real  problem  for  me.  I’m  not  much 
of  a catalog  buyer  anyway  — except  for  Katen  catalogs. 

"But  you  may  want  to  examine  the  effect  on  your  own  cata- 
logs. In  XVII  you  offered  1,382  lots.  Approximately  1,058 
of  those  lots  were  estimated  at  $20.00  or  less.  Are  you 
really  losing  so  much  money  on  these  lots  that  you  must 
increase  the  consignors'  fee  from  15%  to  40%.  I don  t 
think  you  need  to  more  than  double  your  charges.  Anyway, 
you  actually  sold  only  637  lots  for  $20.00  or  less.  While 
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this  proves  your  evaluations  are  conservative,  it  does  not 
support  your  position  of  zero  margin.  For  the  sake  of  your 
consignors,  I hope  you  eventually  decide  to  amend  or  re- 
vise your  proposed  schedule.  1 am  keenly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  before  I can  be  a buyer,  you  must  have  consignors. 

"Well,  I think  I've  carried  on  long  enough  for  one  day. 

You  probably  think  so  too." 


My  reply,  in  part,  was  as  follows. 

With  respect  to  your  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  Hof- 
mann sale,  you  are  right  on  the  mark  when  figuring  that  I 
made  $7,505.00.  However,  you  are  only  seeing  the  gross 
profit  picture.  Deduct  $2,887.50  for  typesetting  and 
printing  the  catalogues  (750  0 $3.85);  $200.00  for  enve- 
lopes (mailing  and  return.)  and  bid  sheet  printing;  and 
$1,344.00  for  postage  (700  a $1.92),  and  you  will  quickly 
discover  that  my  bottom  line  was  not  $7,505.00,  out  was  a 
paltry  $3,073.50  — not  a great  amount  for  four  months 
work.  Besides,  during  that  period,  I had  rent,  utilities, 
insurance,  etc.  that  had  to  be  paid.  In  actuality,  I prob- 
ably realized  less  than  $1,500.00  after  all  was  said- and  ' 
done.  That's  less  than  5%!!!- 

With  respect  to  the  handling  charges,  I actually  Just 
about  break  even.  The  cost  of  boxes,  polybags,  styrofoam 
peanuts.  Jiffy  bags  and  tape  are  pretty  high.  I appeciate 
that  on  smaller  purchases,  the  handling  charges  can  be  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  total  purchase  price;  but  on  most 
purchases  this  charge  is  rather  insignificant.  Essentially 
the  handling  charge  is  strictly  a pass-through  cost. 

You  mention  the  1,000+  lots  that  were  estimated  at  $20.00 
or  less  in  my  recent  sale.  The  answer  to  your  query:  "Are 
you  really  losing  so  much  money  on  these  lots  that  you 
must  increase  the  consignors'  fee  from  15%  to  40%?"  is  a 
resounding  YES!!!  Let's  Just  assume  that  75%  of  these 
1,000  lots  sold,  say  at  an  average  price  of  $15.00  apiece 
(probably  a high  figure).  That  would  result  in  total  gross 
selling  prices  of  $11,250.00.  I would  realize  $1,687.50 
plus  buyers'  premiums  amounting  to  $1,125.00  or  a total  of 
$2,812.50  altogether.  That  wouldn't  even  cover  the  cost  of 
printing  the  catalogue  (see  above) ! 

I don't  understand  your  comments,  "How  do  I see  this 
affecting 'me?  Well,  I think  that  from  now  on  I should  not 
bid  on  .items  valued  at  leas  than  $50. uu."  Since  I am  not 
increasing  the  buyers*  premium,  I can't  see  what  effect 
the  price  of  a lot  would  have  on  you  or  any  bidder.  Your 
bottom  line  cost  is  the  same,  regardin'  s of  what  I charge 
consignors.  You  are,  in  all  probability,  correct  in  assum- 
ing that  I will  attract  fewer  consignors  due  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  new  fee  schedule,  but  I would  rather  have 
fewer  consignments  of  better  quality  maternal  than  to  re- 
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ceive  numerous  consignments  of  items  which  will  result  in 
little  or  no  return.  I believe  that  as  better  libraries 
enter  the  marketplace,  I will  get  my  proport ionate  share. 
Certainly,  (a  competitor)  will  receive  the  lion's  share 
(as  he  should)  since  he  is  without  peer  amongst  our  fra- 
ternity. Still,  I would  expect  to  get  a piece  of  the  ac- 
tion. Perhaps  I am  wrong,  but  only  time  will  tell. 

Please  don't  take  my  comments  as  criticism  of  your  views 
in  this  matter.  I truly  do  appreciate  hearing  what  my 
customers  have  to  say,  and  I always  accept  their  opinions 
in  the  spirit  of  friendly  advice.  I expect  that  I will  be 
getting  a lot  of<  mail  on  this  subject,  and  — who  knows  — 
I Just  may  wind  up  being  convinced  that  I'm  all  wet. 


As  it  presently  stands,  I intend  to  stick  to  my ’guns  for 
now.  Most  of  the  remarks  contained  above  referred  to  the 
results  of  the  Hofmann  Library  Sale,  and  that  offering 
should  not  be  compared  to  the  typical  consignments  pre- 
sented by  numismatic  booksellers.  It  was  indeed  an  impor- 
tant and  valuable  collection,  far  superior  to  many.  Most 
mail  bd  sales  of  numismatic  literature  result  in  total 
selling  prices  of  SI 0,000  to  $20,000,  yet  these  catalogues 
require  virtually  tne  same  amount  or  time  and  effort  to 
prepare  as  did  the  Hermann  ottering.  Believe  me,  dear 
reader,  the  selling  of  numismatic  books  is  not  the  most 
lucrative  of  vocations.  It  I were  not  so  stubborn,  nor  did 
I enjoy  the  task  of  handling  and  cataloguing  this  material 
as  I do,  I would  have  closed  my  doors  many  years  ago. 

I have  stated  on  a number  of  occasions  that  I do  not  ex- 
pect to  receive  only  "high  quality"  material  from  consign- 
ors. Even  the  finest  of  numismatic  libraries  will  contain 
only  a relatively  few  rare  and  scarce  titles.  The  meat  of 
any  cabinet  will  be  comprised  of  the  hundreds  of  refer- 
ences that  will  sell  from  perhaps  $5.00  to  $50.00.  And  I 
accept  the  fact  that  a dealer  cannot  simply  pick  the 
"cream"  from  a library  and  disregard  the  less  expensive 
pieces.  But  collectors  should  keep  in  mind  that  it  costs 
essentially  the  same  amount  of  money  to  print  a descrip- 
tion of  a $3.00  Bowers  & Merena  catalogue  as  it  does  to 
adequately  describe  a plated  Chapman  catalogue.  All  I have 
ever  requested  is  that  potential  consignors  contact  me 
prior  to  shipping  material,  so  that  I can  reject  those 
which  contain  only  accumulations  of  worthless  or  low  value 
titles. 


CAL  WILSON,  4501  EGGERS  DR.,  SUITE  C,  FREMONT,  CA  94536 

(415)  792-4133 
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